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A. The Form-claas Approach 

Attempts have been made to define the definite and in*- 

definite determiners (the, a /some ) in purely formal terms as 

members of classes which have formal properties* 

According to Bloomfield, for example, as a subgroup of 

the class of limiting adjectives, 

the determiners are defined by the fact that certain 
types of noun expressions are always accompanied by 
a determiner* 

Further ; 



A definite determiner can be preceded by the numerative 
all * but the indefinite determiner cannot* (pp* 202- 
205 ) 

Gleason asserts that: 

articles * * * serve to signal the presence of a 
nominal 



and that: 



the differences [between a, the and some] mark either 
the sub-class of the nominal phrase or the position of 
the nominal in the discourse* (pp* 156-?) 

Fries* formal analysis is carried to the extreme: 

Group A consists of all the words that can occupy the 
position of the in a particular test frame: 

The concert was good* (p* 89) 

This point of view, the direction in which it leads, and 

the definitions which it supports must be rejected, however, if 
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we art interested in a linguistic theory which will contribute 

I 

toward an understanding of how fluent speakers produce and 
understand noTcl sentences* Not only does a foraal analysis of x 
fail to enlighten us in this respect, but it precludes 
investigation toward this explanation. That this is the case is 
indicated by additional remarks of Bloomfield and Gleason, each 
of whom apparently recognized and attempted to justify an incom- 
pleteness in the proposed analysis. From Bloomfield: 

The class meaning of definite determiners is "identi- 
fied specimens." A precise statement of how the 
specimens are identified is a practical matter out- 
side the linguist •s control, (p. 203) 

From Gleason: 

In rare cases the occurrence of one rather than another 
Cof the determiners] may signal a meaning difference. 

But the pair of contrasting sentences commonly advanced 
illustrate the difference in meaning are, for the 
most part, either artificial or cited out of context. 

Much of the grammatical control over the articles 
operates within stretches larger than single sentences 
and so easily escapes the notice of grammarians. 

(p. 157) 

fact, as we shall point out below, neither the notion of "how 
the specimens are identified," nor the notions "artificial," 

"cited out of context," or "grammatical control over the articles" 
are outside the scope of an "explanatorily adequate theory" 

(Ohomsky, 1964), insofar as these notions indicate something 
about the way these determiners are used and understood. 



B. Transformational Approaches 

Gntil recently, writings in transformational analysis have 
been characteristically concerned with the presentation and jus- 
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tification of a set of rules to produce well-formed sentences# In 
early grammar ettes^, the determiner was recognized as a constit- 
uent of a well-formed noun phrase and PS rules were written 

mcrl \r ! 

— — — o — ^ - 

S Nom + VP 

Norn NP + No 

NP T (or Pet ) + N 

T The, some, a • • • 

Some later writings show attempts to provide rules to 
account for certain supposedly syntactic restrictions on the 
occurrence of various determiners# For example, in a recent 
presentation of rules, Lees (I963) introduces a distinction 
between definite and non-definite determiners on the basis of 
their relationships with relative clauses. The PS rules provide 
for the obligatory choice of a relative c3.ause marker if the 
definite determiner has been chosen. Provided that the N is 
preceded by the definite determiner, the r"*lative clause marker 
may then be deleted, without ever having been c»>^anded, by a 
’•relative clause ellipsis” rule. In addition to objections to 
be raised below, we may point out one here. The obligatory 
choosing, then optional deletion, of a relative clause marker 
which has not been expanded, while it reveals something of the 
anaphoric nature of the definite determiner, seems to me to rob 
the concept of dummy symbol of its essential function in a grammar 
of this type. That is, it is meaningless to first base the 
selection of the definite determiner on the selection of a symbol 
whose raison d'etre is that it must be expanded as a mutation of 
some pre-sentence, and to then delete this symbol before the 




expansion has taken place* Lees* rules also provide for a 
distinction between the lndefjj3iite and the generic determiners 
according to a restriction Involving the main verb BE* 

Also la 1963 appeared two papero dealing specifically 
with the relationship between determiners and relative clauses* 
Beverly Bobbins, while not excluding the possibility of a ’’kernel 
sentence” containing ’ ’the N,” does not allow the occurrence of 
the in relative clause sentences: 

The girl who smiled recognized you 
or right conjuncts of conjoined sentences: 

A vase was dropped and the vase broke 
except as ’’part of the operations which adjoli:^ the wh- clause to 
the noun*” In conjunctions, ”the wh- clause, being simply a 
repetitl>n in adjunct form of the first conjunction, can be 
deleted*” (pp. 3-4, 62-64) 

It can be seen that this position is different from that 
taken by Lees* Whereas he asserts that a definite determi:3<ir 
cannot be chosen unless a relative clause is chosen, Mrs* Robbins 
suggests that t^e in a relative clause sentence is the result of 
applying the relative clause transformation* 

A relationship between definite determiners and relative 
clauses was also noticed by Carlota Smith, though her unfounded 
conclusion that "definiteness is associated with A [appositivel 
relative clauses, indefiniteness with R [restrictive] relative 
clauses” (p* 38 ) appears to be a direct contradiction to the 
assumption from which both of the preceding analyses start, that 
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definite determiners are associated with restrictive relative 
clauses* Her next step, though it does not support the con» 

si 

elusion above, is to categorize determiners as ’’specified” or 
’’unspecified,” the latter being the « and jg[, which may take 
either restrictive or appositive relative clauses* Distinctions 
between them appear only in restrictions on embedding predicate 
sentences (those with BE as the main verb) as relative clauses* 
Carlota Smith ends her article with a suggestion that the 
distinction between anaphoric and generic determiners be handled, 
not in a manner similar to that proposed by Lees, but in the 
following way: 

Since anaphoric the cannot always be established syntac- 
tically, an interpretive rule based on the grammar must 
classify many occurrences of the as ambiguous — that 
is, it must allow either a generic or an anaphoric in- 
terpretation* An interpretive rule can apparently do 
no more than exclude (as definitely not generic) in- 
stances where the grammar points to an anaphoric inter- 
pretation of the * (p* 51) 

Thus, while she recognizes that the generic determiner is not 
grammatically distinguishable from the definite determiner, she 
maintains that the anaphoric nature of the definite determiner is 
grammatically discoverable* 

Though the decisions made as to how to account for the 
observations differ considerably, two assumptions are inherent 
in the approach of these three transformational analyses* The 
first is that there is a distinction among definite, indefinite, 
and generxc determiners which can be traced in part to this 
anaphoric natxire of the definite determiner, which prompts the 
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positing of a grammatical relationship between it and the 
relative clause* The second is that the differences among 
these determiners and the restrictions on their occurrence are 
syntactic in nature* 

We shall attempt to show that within the framework outlined 
below the first assumption seems to be justified, but that the 
second doos not* 

C* A Kew Approach 

According to Eatz and Posial, 

a linguistic description of a natural language is an 
attempt to reveal the nature of a fluent speaker *s 
mastery of that language* • • [It] must reconstruct 
the principles underlying the ability of speakers to 
communicate with one another* a reconstruction 

is a scientific theory whose st r ? represent the 

linguistic structure characteri^^t^.c the language 
and whose deductive consequencs^ the linguist to 

explain sentence use and comprehension in terms of 
features of this structure, (p. l) 

Since determiners play a large role in sentence use and compre- 
hension, and since we accept the goal of explaining these in 
terms of features of the linguistic structure, we are led to 
Inquire what features of the linguistic structure can provide 
the basis for this explanation* 

In order to clarify our task, let us take a closer look at 
some of the observations about determiners which must be accounted 
for in an explanation of how we use and understand sentences in 
aiglish* Specifically, what are some of the differences between 
determiners and what are some of the restrictions on their occur- 
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rence? 
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!• The Anaphoric Nature of the Definite Determiner 

As mentioned above, the fact that the definite determiner 
seems to ’'refer back to something” is not a new observation* 

None of the proposed attempts to deal with this fact in a lln> 
gulstio description seem adequate, however, when we consider, 
for example, the use of the in the following sentences: 

A* Did you feed the dog? 

B* While I was doing the dishes, the phone rang* 

C* The moon Is full tonight* 

D* Give it to the girl who’s wearing a red dress* 

£* The man hit the ball* 

It has often been noticed that there Is something "incomplete” 
about the use of the in such sentences as E* Relating the to a 
relative clause would be an ad hoc solution, however, to all 
occurrences except D and E; in fact, relative clauses play no 
role in the way we normally use and understand sentences like 
A, B, and C« Insisting that the be related to some previous 
sentence would be superfluous in A, B, and C as well, since these 
are used and can be perfectly understood without any "previous 
mention*” In other words, the concept of "grammatical previous 
mention" will lead to an incomplete account of how the is used 
and understood* 

2* Distinction between Anaphoric and Generic the 

It is equally clear that syntactic features cannot define 
the distinction between the in its generic and anaphoric occur- 
rences, as numerous e:camples of ambiguity indicate: 
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cat is a fexocioaa animal* 

collage professor is highly respected* 

ITot only do aenteneaa talcan fifit tlfilTA A AltA*nAM4*^es4 av4»4 

^ ^ — — «■* w mmmmmrnw'^ W« -V W'V W* *«» W A V 

Structure, as was pointed out by Car lota Smith (p* 51), but, as 
we have iahown, the notion of anaphoric is not srntactically 
definable* 

3* The Indefinite 

An attempt to explain <:he way we use the indefinite in 
Qiglish must take into account such sentences as the following: 
A* I have a dog* 

B* I want a dog* 

C* A man is outside* 

B* A man eats rice for lunch* 

£* A man is tall* 

To my knowledge, attempts to account for these sentences have 
been restricted to disallowing structures like E and possibly B* 
B and E are usually interpreted as deviant in some little- 
understood way, C s'^ems to be existential, but B does not, while 
the noun phrase in A may refer to something not ’’indefinite” at 
all* 



One plausible means of handling these observations would 
be in terms of some kind of theory of usage* This, I believe, 
is misleading, first, because there is much about the way 
determiners are used and understood which is consistent and 
systematic, and second, because statements can be made about the 
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way deteriainere are used and understood without referring to the 
real-world context or to the truth Talue of the sentences in 
which they appear* For example, a theory of usage could not 
describe the difference between these two sentences, since this 
difference has nothing to do with the truth of either or the 
existence of the object named by the noun phrase: 

The Easter Babbit came this morning* 

. An Easter Babbit came this morning* 

In other words, part of the fluent speaker’s mastery of English 
is his knowledge of how to use the and a, and this should be 
revealed in the linguistic description itself* 

Two related recent developments in linguistic theory now 
make it desirable and possible to discuss some of these ob- 
servations made regarding determiners lii a more revealing and 

satisfying way* The first of these is the revised model of 

\ 

grammar ;recently outlined by Chomsky (1964)* The joncept of a 
base component with no context -restricted rewriting rules raises 
doubts as to whether the differences and restrictions discussed 
above are indeed syntactic in nature; it certainly excludes an 
account such as that given by Lees (1963) in wh5ch the choice of 
a BEL clause marker depends on the choice of the definite deter- 
miner* In addition, the concept of the ”deep structure” of a 

sentence as being the input to the semantic component suggests 
that many sentences which have been thought to be ungrammatical 
may now be considered grammatical, their deviance attributable 






to semantically eacplainable features* Finally^ as we shall see 
below, the fact that a semantic interpretation is to be placed 
on a deep structure in which two related sentences are inwolTed 
'tas in a relative clause structure) pyicp GOfisidlsrst-ioiSL 

of what the semantic rules must indicate about how each of these 
is understood* 

The implications of this revised model have led directly to 
the second development, the clarification of the conception of 
the semantic component itself and the role it must play in 
relationship to the other two components, the syntactic and the 
phonological, in an integrated linguistic description* Because 
of the unrestricted nature of the rewriting rules whose output is 
the deep structure of a sentence, and because of the nature of 
the goals of a linguistic description, it can be seen that the 
semantic component plays an extremely important role in enabling 
the linguist to explain sentence use and comprehension* 

A further clarification has been the introduction of the 
concept of entailment rule in a semantic theory, as outlined by 
Fillmore (1964)* The claim being made here is that certain 
modifications of this concept will prov:'de the basis for ex- 
plaining a great part of the way determiners are used and under- 
stood* According to Fillmore, 

Fntailment rules can be described^ roughly, as operating 
in the following way: There is a sentence X which 

cannot by itself be interpreted by the ordinary seman- 
tic rules* Based on the grammatical structure of X, 
the entailment rules will convert X into a set of sen- 
tences such that each of these sentences can be 
interpreted by the ordinary semantic rules* The seman- 
tic interpretation of the set of sentences Y, then. 
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is provided ae the semantic interpretation of the 
sentence X« 

where footnote 1 reads: 

P<n» ha pn the word ^'proposition** should toe usiid instead 
of **sentence#** It is not necessary to an understanding 
of entailment rules that the elements of Y toe realiz- 
able as sentences* (p* 6) 

In discussing entailed propositions introduced by »*One would 

expect that ...*', it is suggested that: 

The entailed proposition can be represented more ab- 
stractly if '*expectation** can be presented as a 
modality on an entire sentence* (p* 12) 

In a similar way, it appears that the use of the determiner 

entails certain assumptions about the ability of the hearer to 

discover what is being referred to in the noun phrase containing 

that determiner, and that 'assumption' can also be represented 

as a modality, not on an entire sentence, but on a noun phrase* 

In this respect, these assumptions differ from the examples of 

entailment given by Fillmore, since the latter concern the 

interpretation of a complete sentence# This modification seems 

to be a reasonable one, nevertheless, and the assumptions seem 

to fall naturally within the domain of entailment, since, as we 

have seen, they are not explainable in syntactic terms, nor do 

they refer to the context, either situational or linguistic* In 

addition, just as the contribution of the word 'even' in: 

She even reads Sanskrit 

cannot be explained by assigning it semantic features of the 
usual kind, it appears that the native speaker's understanding 
of the determiners cannot be explained in terms of semantic 
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feattires which might he assigned to It, since there Is no pro- 
vision, within the framework of semantic markers as presented by 
Katz and Fodor, for the type of contribution made by the deter- 
miner to the interpretation of a sentence in which it is found* 
Thus, this point of view seems to reveal in the most natural way 
the essence of the way we understand determiners, and allows 
iis to make more precise the notions of "definite” and "indefinite” 
noun phrases in Bhglish as well as ±a language like Mandarin* 

Let us examine each of these notions in greater detail* 
Considering the definite determiner, we may review the five 
examples given above* 

A* Did you feed the dog? 

B* While I was doing the dishes, the phone rang* 

C* The moon is full tonight* 

Do Give it to the girl who *3 wearing a red dress* 

B* The man hit the ball* 

The assumption being made by the speaker when he uses the defi- 
nite determiner is that the hearer has some basis for discovering 
which item of the set named by the noun is being referred to, 
and that it is necessary to be able to do so* The assumption 
holds as well for the with plural nouns, where the hearer is 
able to select a certain subset from the set named by the noun, 
as in: 

F* The boys that we saw yesterday will be here today 
and with mass nouns, where the hearer is able to select a certain 
"part" of the mass named by the noun: 



k 
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G. TOie water in the sink is too hot* 

The difficulty in articulating this kind of assumption is 
evident from the looseness with which we use the term item to 
include such nouns as concert * danoo t erash * theory* sas^r, etc* 
let the concept is intuitively sufficiently clear to justify this 
somewhat inadequate formulation. The differences among the 
occurrences of the in the above examples can be accounted for by 
the fact that there are different ways in which the basis for 

this discovery may be provided* 

The hearer may know which of the set is being referred to 
by convention * an agreement as to the limits of the universe in 
which the item referred to is the only c e of its kind* This 
agreement nay be between just the speaker and the hearer, as in 
A, where, for example, both may know that there is only one dog 
in the household; or it may be agreed upon by larger groups, as 
in B or C« The similarity between this kind of convention and 
proper names, which are also agreements about what to call some- 
thing, may be seen from their use with relative clauses. A 
relative clause added to the noun phrases in A, B, or C, or to 

the noun phrase in; 

John is coming over tonight 



as : 

John who lives next door is coming over tonight 
means that the sentence is no longer understood in this "conven 
tional" sense. 

Accordingly, another means, illustrated by D, F, and 6, 
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by which tht h«arer can diacoyer what ia being referred to is 
by the use of a relatjye clanae which performs the function of 
picking out for the hearer from the set named by the noun the 
particular item which the speaker has in mind. 

The speaker may assume that the hearer has a way of dis- 
covering what is being referred to on the basis of knowledge 
derived from previous conversation , or from the immediate 
sfigiroiwent . either of which would be a reasonable account of 
how sentence E is understood. 

A sentence containing a definite determiner, then, may be 
said to entail, among other things, this assumption regarding 
the hearer’s ability to discover what the referent of the noun 
phrase is. In verms of this entailment, statements about some 
previously vague notions concerziing the definite determiner may 
perhaps be clarified. First, we can describe the definite 
determiner as being anaphoric in those cases in which the speaker 
assumes that the hearer must glean his knowledge of the referent 
in some way other than by convention or extra-linguistic know- 
ledge. Thus, in D, the is related to another part of the sen- 
tence, while in E, it ia related to something outside the sen- 
tence, which account^ for our judging E to be "incomplete” as 
it stands. In addition, the distinction between the definite and 
the generic the depends on the presence of the assumption dis- 
cussed above with the use of the former, its absence with the 
latter. We see, then, that a definite determiner may be either 
unaphoric or conve ntional e but that this is a semantic and not 
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a syntactic distinction* Likewise, we may distinguish a 

definite and a generic determiner semantically but not syntac- 
2 

tically* Finally, a definite determiner can be said to be 

A v«a»WM MV V WA MV WAV ^ «I*U WMJ.VAA WQDV 

the characteristic response would be a question demanding that 
more information be provided* For example, if the hearer of 
the sentence: 

Give it to the girl 

actually had no basis for discovering which girl was being 
referred to, he would ask: 

Which girl? 

We may consider a definite noun phrase in English, then, 
as one which entails the same assumption as the "marker" of 
definiteness, the definite determiner* This would include at 
least proper nouns, pronouns, and noun phrases containing de- 
monstratives and genitives* 

As an example, considering the sentence: 

She even reads the textbook 

we might add to the proposition entailed by the presence of the 
word ’even* : 

One would expect that she does not read the textbook 
(Fillmore, p* 8) 

the proposition entailed by the definite noun phrase as marked 
by the ; 

It is assumed that you have a .way of discovering what 
the referent of the noun textbook is, and that it is 
necessary that you be able to do so. 



wh«r« 22E represcata tha fact that the assaaption concerns the 
hearer* 

ifurning to the Indefinite determiner, the examples which 
were glwen above were: 

A. T have £ dog^ 

B* I want la dog* 

C* A ma:^ is outside* 

D* A nan eats rice for lunch* 

E, A man is tall. 

The assumption entailed bjr the indefinite is that it is not 
necessary that the hearer be able to select one item from the set 
of items named hy the noun Cwhere the same extensions as given 
for the definite determiner for plural nouns and mass nouns 
®pply)« The speaker may or nay not know what item is being 
referred to, and the hearer himself may or mzy not know; the 
assumption is that this is irrelevant* For example, in a situa** 
tlon in which the sentence: 

Here is a cookie 

might be heard, both the speakei' and the hearer may know which 
item from the set of all cookies is being referred to; the use 
of a indicates that there is no necessity to distinguish this 
particular one* It can be seen that the use of the definite 
determiner would be inappropriate: 

Here is the cookie 



unless there were some reason to distinguish this cookie from 
others like it* 



In terms of this assumption we may informally explain why 
we judge sentences D and E to be somewhat deviant* We miay con- 
sider them to be examples of sentences which are grammatically 

Wf n mm a Avm a '<£* ^ ^ *1 •«» Jt ^ *1 ^ i jl _f a — - •» . 

wciMxc ^ uuw xax X*O^UI3nT#JL jT 

used because of the natiure of the assumptions entailed and of 
the purposes to which we put language. If the use of a entails 
the assumption that the "referent** need not be distinguished 
from others of its kind, then to make an assertion or a pro- 
position of the kind which is made when we use the simple present 
tense in English is tautologous; as has been often pointed out, 
sentences which are patently true or false are not very useful 

T' 

in ordinary discourse. The **usefulness** of this particular type 
of indefinite sentence will be demonstrated below in the section 
dealing with relative clauses. 

These indefinite noun phrases must be distinguished from 
the alternate form of the generic determiner, which is a, as in: 

A lion has a^ mane* 

A dog is a man’s best friend* 

As with the the form, there is no syntactic difference between 
the generic and the indefinite. The dictionary component of the 
semantic rules will reveal this ambiguity by giving two readings 
the and two for a. The fact that one interpretation rather 
than the other comes to the hearer's mind first seems to be a 
result of his knowledge of facts about the world and of his 
appraisal of the situation at hand, rather than a result of the 
presence or absence of other syntactic elements in the sentence. 
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sine, , ehotee of X.xie.X item, ean preyia, 

.M»pl.a te a«y propo.aX t» d.fiae generic or definite noun 

phrases on the basis of « . . . 

_ ^ipcevudrvo* «ai;axxea by a 

generic noun phrase ia the aeaiw^tion that there ia no "iten" 
being referred toj the noun phraae ref era to the entire elaaa 
naned by the noun. Beoauae of thia there ia no aenantic dif- 
ference between the aingular and the pXural! 
epyle in a fruit. 
ePPle ie a fruit. 

Aa»Xen are a fruit.^ 

trueture wery cXoeely related to sentences with indefi- 
nites as subjects is the existential sentence: 

A thrsad is ©n your coat. 

.Thors is a thread on your coat. 

It nppears that the rule by which existential sentences are fora, 

is a late stylistic rule which takes sentences of the shape 

(a) Indef + Noun + Be + •T^®' 1 

* liNG + V + xj 

moves the Be to the sentence-initial position and precedes it 
With a It ,„i be noticed that with the first option 

Be is a main verb, with the second it is part of the ^ complex. 
The main verb Be must be followed by a locative phrase if the 
sentence is to be transformed into an existential one : 

•There's a girl tall 
•There's a girl my sister 
There's a girl ia the kitehen.** 



o 
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We can define an indefinite noun phrase, then, as being 
one which entails the same assumption as does the indefinite 
marker; thus the use of numerals as determiners would provide 

QWI A 4* Vi ^ ' - ^ ' 

V ^ CUA JUUU.V<V0.U.JL W nuuli JpXUTAOO « 

Three books are on the table* 



There are three books on the table* 



II. THE HOLE OF DETERMINERS IK RELATIVE 
CLAUSE STRUCTURES IN ENGLISH 

A noun with a definite or indefljiite determiner may be 
followed by a restrictive relative (REL) clause^ in Saglish.^ 
The fact that there appear to be various ways of tmder standing 
REL clauses leads us to inquire, first, what kinds of differ- 
ences in the deep structures would account for this ambiguity, 
and second, whether REL clause formation might be a slightly 
more involved process than simply matching identical nouns in 
the twc. parts of a REL clause structure, and then pronominal- 
i*?ing one of them, and in fact, whether the identity condition 
I’-^elf might need to be modified.^ 

At this point, we may make several remarks about the 
analysis given here* First, though the argument is presented in 
terms of examples whose noun phrases are singular, the claims 
made would not be modified if plural noun phrases had been con- 
sidered Instead. Second, the stress pattern associated with 
these examples is a neutral one; relative clause sentences with 
special emphasis on any constituent may have different deep 
structures than those with neutral stress. Third, though this 
analysis is not a formal one, it is felt that the rules of the 
syntactic and semantic components must take into account the 
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points to be presented here* Finally, consideration will not 
be given here to the sources of generic nouns with relative 
clauses; the the and a mentioned in the following pages will be 
the definite and indefinite determiners respectively. 

An example of a sentence with the and a HEL clause which 
we would understand in two different ways would be: 

I heard the symphony that Smith wrote* 

This sentence can mean either that Smith wrote only one symphony 
or that the symphony which the speaker heard was one that had 
been previously referred to* The same sentence with sub- 
stituted for the : 

I heard a symphony that Smith wrote 
can be understood as indicating either that Smith wrote several 
symphonies of which the speaker heard one, or that the symphony 
which the speaker heard is being further described by naming 
its composer. 

Before further discussing the various types of REL clauses, 

it will be helpful to introduce the distinction made by Katz and 

Postal between a sentence and a se ntoid . 

We use the term “sentence" to refer to a fixed string 
of formatives regardless of the structural description 
it receives* We introduce the term sentoid to refer to 
a string of formatives with a unique associated struc- 
tural description, (p. 2k) 

A sentoid, then, refers to one of the interpretations of an 
ambiguous sentence* 

One of the motivations for the concept of deep structiire is 
the fact that the syntactic relationships in each of the underly- 












ing strings of a complex sentence must be taken Into account in 
order that the semantic Interpretation of the entire structure 
can be given* The way in which this semantic interpretation is 
to be given for structures of this type, however, has not been 
clearly formulated as yet* It was proposed by Katz and Fodor that 
semantic interpretations for sentences could be provided by two 
types of projection rules, one to operate on single source sen^ 
tences, one to operate on complex sentences* As Katz and Postal 
summarize the fimction of the latter type: 

(a) The P2 were to derive meanings for a sentence so as to 
reflect the manner in which those meanings were composed 
from the meanings of the sentence structure (s) used in 
its transformational derivation as well as the char*- 
acter of this derivation* (p* 23) 

Katz and Postal then go on to suggest that since the revised 

model of grammar provides a single formal object, the generalized 

P-marker, upon which the semantic rules can operate, the type 2 

projection rule may be abolished (p. 67 ). They claim, then, that 

in the more recent formulation 

it is evident that the full semantic interpretation of 
a sentoid can be obtained by the operation of PI on 
generalized P-markers exclusively, (p. 67) 

It has been argued, however (Fillmore, 1964), that a 
semantic interpretation of a sentence involves more than what 
is given by projection rules; it must show what the sentence 
entails. Adopting this point of view, and replacing Katz and 
Postal's terms HL and P2 by this broader notion of semantic 
interpretation, I would like to claim that two types of inter*' 
pretations are indeed needed, since it is only in terms of what 
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is entailed by eack of the source sentences that we can inter- 
pret the generalized structure* Beformuiatln^' It in terns of 
Chomsky’s reYlslon. the position we reassune, then, is the 
original one (a) of Katz and Fodor* In other words, it is not 
desirable that the rules which interpret a simple P-marker be 
the same as those which interpret a complex one, since it will 
take a different type of rule to show how the interpretation 
of each of the source sentences contributes to the interpre- 
tation of the whole* 

Specifically this latter type of rule seems to be 
necessitated by the fact that the way the determiners in the 
underlying sources of a PEL clause structure are understood 
plays a role in explaining the ways we understand the sentence 
as a whole* In fact, only in these terms can we answer the 
questions posed above and explain the various ways we interpret 
these PEL clause sentences* 

The role played by the determiners in these underlying 
sentences can be said to correspond, in an as yet imprecise way, 
to that played by the determiners in the same two sentences 
used together in normal discourse* That is, in one of the pair 
a^ appears, in the other, the * In earlier conceptions of trans- 
formational grammars, where the relationship between the two 
sources of a PEL clause sentence was thought to be exhibited 

only by means of the transformation by which they were asso- 

8 

dated, this formulation would not be justified* But in 
terms of the deep structure of the sentence which unmistakably 



reveals the relationship between the sources, this point of 
view seems to be quite natural. In normal discourse, as we 
have said, the use of the entails the assumption that the 
hearer is able to distinguish the item referred to. If a 
sentence with a^ plus an identical noun immediately preceding 
it can be said to provide the basis upon which the hearer can 
make the distinction, and if this situation is paralleled in 
the deep structure of a BEL clause sentence, then the two noun 
phrases can be said to be identical in reference, which is 
what we mean by the "identity condition." 

At this point, an important distinction must be made 
between the following three concepts: the abstract relation- 

ship between the determiners in the strings of a complex deep 
structure, the "order" in which semantic rules operate on 
these strings, and the temporal order in which the strings 
would appear in spoken discourse. Clearly, the essence of the 
way we understand the following two sentences : 

Smith wrote ai symphony 
I heard the symphony 

depends on the order in which they are spoken. But this is 
precisely because of the relationship between the assumptions 
entailed by the determiners in these two sentences. It is this 
relationship, then, that must be revealed by the deep structure. 
But there is no obvious connection between the order in which 
isolated sentences are spoken and the fact that one or the other 
of them appears as the matrix string in a complex structure. 
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and hence appears "above" the constituent sentence in a two- 
dimensional representation of this structure.* The question of 
whether the semantic rules would read the two parts of the 
complex structure in the same order in which they are spoken 
does not arise if we consider there to be two types of seman- 
tic rules, one type to operate on simple structures, those 
containing just one initial symbol S, and one type to operate 
on complex structures containing more than one initial symbol, 
where each string is taken account of in assigning an inter- 
pretation to the whole. 

It might seem more plausible and simple to indicate this 
identity of reference by noun phraSwS whose determiners, as 
well as nouns, were identical. In terms of ths claims which 
have been made here, this proposal must be rejected. First, 
if we can show identity of referent by the choice of deter- 
miners which furthermore corresponds to the way we would show 
identity of referent were these two subsequent sentences in 
discourr this seems to bring us closer to our explanatory 
goal than would the imposition of an arbitrary condition, that 
two noun phrases could be considered to be related semantically 
if they were exactly identical. Second, not only does "matching 
determiners" remove the possibility of utilizing the nor. al 
interpretation of each of the underlying sentences to interpret 
the sentence as a whole, but it fails to provide a way to ex- 
plain the differences in the way we understand sentences such 

9 

as those given above. 



o 
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HEL clauses ma^ be Interpreted In various ways* Relevant 
to the discussion of MOD clauses will b© a type of descriptive 
REL clause which follcws a deictic deterisiner and a noun * 



^ dog you bought* 

The three types with which we will be concerned here, however, 
will be those associated with the definite and indefinite deter* 
miners, the Descriptive, the Restrictive, and the Selective* 

1) The Descriptive type can be illustrated by the sentence: 
(A) I heard a symphony that Smith wrote 
whose deep structure under one interpretation would be: 




(B) < 




^ (D) 

The Descriptive REL clause follows an indefinite noun and is 
interpreted as a further description of that noun* It can be 
seen that this is exactly the way we would understand the 
sequence (C) (D) in a conversation* (C) refers to any undif- 
ferentiated symphony, while (D) provides some additional infor- 
mation about it*^® 

2) The Restrictive REL clause may be illustrated by the 



sentence : 

(E) I heard the symphony that Smith wrote 



whose deep structure may be represented = by the diagram: 



This sequence entails exactly the same assumptions as (E); the 
t^ in the matrix signals to the hearer that he is assumed to 
have some way of finding out what is referred to by the noun. 
The two ways of understanding (E) which were pointed out above 
can be traced to the nature of the way in which (H) is taken 
by the hearer to provide the basis for his discovery of what is 
being referred to by the use of in (G). If (H) is equiv- 
alent to something established in a previous conversation, then 
the hearer interprets (E) as referring to a symphony previously 
discussed. If not, or if the hearer knows that th wrote 
only one symphony, he may take this fact as th-s ^^asis for his 
selection of referent. It can be seen that (..) is not ambiguous 
in the technical sense of having more than one structural de- 
scription, but that it has two interpretations depending on how 
the assumptions entailed by (G) and (H) are related to extra- 
linguistic factors. 




(p) < 



(H) 
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It ie here that the constituent sentence may be one of the 
’’deviant” indefinite subject sentences mentioned above such as: 

A man is tall 

without the surface structure itself being deviant since it is 
the matrix sentence the which appears in the surface structures# 
In fact, ’’deviant” sentences like this underlie many examples of 
surface sentences containing pre-nominal modifiers, such as: 

The tall man is my brother 

from: 





It is precisely this fact that the grammar will generate sen- 
tences which are interpretable but not often used in discourse 
which lends support to the claim that it is the semantic inter- 
pretations, in the technical sense, of the underlying strings 
which account for the interpretation of the complex structure. 

5) The Selective REL clause may be illustrated by the 
other interpretation of the sentence: 

(i) I heard a symphony that Smith wrote. 

Under the interpretation that Smith wrote several symphonies of 



which the speaker heard one, we do not imderstand the relative 
clause in the descriptive sense as discussed in the analysis 
of (A), nor do we understand this ^ in the same way as we do 
the a in: 



(C) I heard a symphony 

which would be the matrix in a Descriptive REL clause sentence. 
Instead, we understand (I) in the same way as the strings of 
its deep structure: 





It can be seen that this structure differs considerably from 
those of the other two types we have presented# Although it 
seems clear that only in terms of a pair of underlying strings 
like this can we explain out understanding of (I), the formu- 
lation of the rule which will convert (J) into (I) will neces- 



sarily be somewhat complicated# 

Another example of the Selective REL clause may be provided 

by the sentence: 

(M) a man I know speaks 27 languages# 

If the REL clause is interpreted as being a Descriptive one, the 



sentoid is understood as being deviant in exactly the same way 
as the matrix sentence of its deep structure: 






mfifi 






on 

mm f 



*1 



If the REL clause is interpreted instead as being a Selective 
one, the sentoid is not deviant at all, and the way we under- 
stand the subject of (M) is reflected not by (N), but by the 
padlr: 



I hnov some men 

One of the men speaks 27 languages, 

To recapitulate, then, the differences among these three 
types of REIy clauses may be viewed as a function of the deter- 
miners which appear in each of the <sentences of thei^' deep 
structiires. 



P^scriptive : ^ Noun which ••• 




eioiiit 











Heatrictlve ; 



# • • 



# • # 



2 ) 



the Noun which 




3 ) 



SelectlTe: 



• ••a Noun which «»« 




It can be seen that we have answered the questions raised 

at the beginning of this section* We have shown the different 

deep structures which underlie the various ways in which REL 

clause sentences are understood, and we have modified the 

identity condition to the extent that the determiners of the 

identical nouns will not be the «iame, in order to provide the 

12 

basis for a more revealing semantic interpretation* 
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III. THE DETERMINER IN MANDARIN 

This inyestigatioxi may ladlcats a way to approach deter** 
mitters and their relationship to definiteness and indefiniteness 
in a language like Mandarin. The difference between the two 
languages is thint definiteness rnd xadefiaiteness are obliga- 
torily expressed syntactic categories in Shglish,^^ as wel3 os 
in most Indo-European languages, whereas they are optionally 
expressed in Memdarin. 

The aim of comparative syntax, from the synchronic point of 
view, may be considered to be the examination, within a common 
theory, of "similar” structures in two languages with an eye 
toward che kinds of difficulties which any translation procedure 
must face. Prom this point of view, we are led to inquire not 
only into the means by which Mandarin expresses the same thing 
which is expressed by ^ or the « but also into the concepts of 
definiteness and indefiniteness themselves, and to determine 
what percentage of the "semantic load" of each of these is 
carried by the markers. 

We have argued that definite and indefinite noun phrases 
may be characterized by referring to the assiunptions in the 
Interpretation of each. For two reasons, this must be the basis 
for a study of the determiner in Mandarin. The important point. 
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as we have mentioned, is that definiteness and indefiniteness 
need not be overtly marked in Mandarin* Thus, if we are to 
study determiners in this language, this optionality must be 
recognized and the conditions under which a determiner may appear 
must be stated* Secondly, only after this has been dons, and 
the relationship between these optional determiners and the 
categories they express has been made clear, can we proceed to 
compare them with the determiners in English, whose relationship 
with these categories is relatively straightforward. 

One other point should be borne in mind* The use of the 
determiner in Mandarin may be likened to the optional use of 
the numeral two in ^glish if it is desired what duality, an 
obligatory syntactic category in some languages, be expressed. 
Within the framework of the description of Mandarin, it would 
appear that there is little motivation for pursuing an investi- 
gation of this type of problem. However, from the point of view 
of comparison with a language in which these markers are ob- 
ligatory, with translation procedures providing the point around 
which the comparison revolves, it can be seen that this investi- 
gation may be quite well motivated. This approach will provide 
the basis upon which this analysis will proceed. Without a 
formal justification, then, we will assume the universal cate- 
gories of definiteness and Indefiniteness to be given. 

Thus we will begin by noting that, in contrast to English 
(see footnotel^), a noun in Mandarin may appear without a 
determiner. Since the indefinite, however, must be marked. 
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such a noim without a determiner Is not open to the indefinite 
interpretation* 

Afi nil 4* A «( • « « • > 

— y i*yu uAuov oci/uiapauxea oy wna? we may 

call the existential marker, Appendix for character 

representations) 

zAi wAittias*^^ 

Sixist person located outside 
(Someone is outside )^7 

2§E "ge hdizi zAi chi fin* 

^st three-classifier child asp* eat rice 
(Three children are eating rice) 

Accordingly, in the subject position the distinction between 

indefinite and non-indefinite noun phrases is clear; those 

accompanied by ySu are indefinite, those unaccompanied by this 

X8 

marker are not* 

any ot her ^position the indefinite must be marker by a 
numeral -plus -classifier ; 

yl - ge one 

wfi - ge five 

or one of the plural indefinite markers; 

yi “ xie a group of 

ji - ge several, some* 

Thus, an unmarKed noun may be definite or generic* If the 
speaker wishes to specify that the noun is definite, he may 
choose the definite determiner n^-plus-classifier* Though this 
determiner is homophonous with the obviate deictic nH- plus- 
classifier ( that ) * there appear to be good reasons for consi- 
dering them to be two distinct lexical items in the dictionary* 
^irst, though the distinction between definiteness and deixis 




Orf.'/.-:, • «*' «-i/;-.-.,".,v^^ .-K:^;-.Ux.' -K. ,..• - ’-X r,:-'., ;■ 













has not been clearly defined, there are occurrences of n|i- which 
are not deictic in any sense, such as: 

/ 'Z \ >7..^4>4«k«> «tX IrSvt't'fnm Tl&'f »cro 

\ ^ i tJlAWJLW** »▼ w o — 

Yesterday I saw the -cl« person 

(Yesterday I saw the person) 

An indication that this is not the deictic marker is that the use 
of the proxi.w^ate ueictlc marker zk^i— ( this ) which is not homo— 
phonous with any other word cannot be understood in any way ex- 
cept as a deictic: 

(4) Zuouian w5 kdnjian zh^i- ge r6n. 

Yesterday I saw this- cl. person 

(Yesterday I saw this person) 

Second, this distinction appears to be crucial in explaining 
certain differences in the way we interpret modifying (MOD) 
clause sentences* 

The conditions of definiteness under which the is ob- 
ligatorily used in English correspond to those under which 
njj^- is optionally chosen in Mandarin except in one instance. 

In the discussion of the definite determiner in English, it 
was mentioned that one of the ways in which the hearer can 
discover what is being referred to is by convention , an agree- 
ment as to the limits of the universe in which the item referred 
to is the only one of its kind: 

A, Did you feed the dog? 

B, While I was doing Uie dishes, phone rang. 

C, The moon is full tonight. 

In the translations of such sentences as these, the definite 
determiner is prohibited: 




( 5 ) 



NEG-asp. 



A# Ni g5u 

Yo\i f09d~asp« dog 

(6) B« W8 xX da shlhdu dlAnhudllxig xl<9lng*Xe* 

X waea pans do tine phono"bell ring **asp« 

(7) C. Jintian wSashdng yuilianff h«n v«2n. 

Today evening very r^d 

Thus^ it is only when anaphor ic definiteness is expressed that 
the definite determiner may be used* 

The deictic marker may be used, in which case it is usually 
used to express contempt or impatience, exactly as in aiglish: 

(8) Ni wdi-le ndi- ge g5u m^i y6u? 

You feed-asp. that - cl. dog KBG-asp. 

(Did you feed that dog?) 



1 ^ 






rpMM 
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IV. THE ROLE OF DETERMINERS IN MODIFYING 
CLAUSE STRUCTUR3SS IN MANDARIN 

The surface structure of a MOD clause sentence in 
Mandarin may be represented by the formula: 

X (D) CA B] -de (D) N Y 

^ ^ ^ represents the matrix string, N being the shared 
noun, and where [A B] represents what is "left” of the con- 
stituent string after the shared noun has been deleted. (D) re- 
presents the two possible positions of the determiner, either 
preceding or following the MOD clause. For example: 

^9) X [A B3 -de D N Y 

wy kdn-le Grimm xi^-de ndi-bSn shu ^ 

I read-asp. Grimm write-de that-cl. book 
(I read the book that Grimm wrote) 

The distinction between these two positions of the determiner 

will be discussed below. 

In terms of the points made above concerning the role of 
determiners in REL clauses, and the behavior of determiners in 
Mandarin, we will attempt to show the role of determiners in 
MOD clauses in Mandarin. Specifically, the points to be kept 
in mind are two. 

First, brought out in Section II was that it is not only 
unnecessary but undesirable that the determiners be identical in 
the shared Nominals of two strings in a modifying clause struc- 



ture* The arguments were presented in terms of the description 
of Bhglishf but the claim constitutes a formal universal* We 
will try to show how the normal semantic interpretation of the 
underlying strings contributes to the understanding of the MO^ 
clause structure in Mandarin. 

Second t it will be recalled that the definite determiner 
n^- is homophonous with the deictic determiner. The distinction 
between the two appears to be significant in the interpretation 
of MOD clause structures. 

Three types of HOD clause structures may be recognized, 
differing in the determiners themselves, their positions, and in 
interpretation. Their correspondences with the REL clause types 
will be brought out in the course of the discussion. We may 
call them Descriptive (a) and <b), and Restrictive. 

1) The Descriptive (a) type may be illustrated by the 
sentence t 

(10) (A) W5 diu-le yl-.jian w5 xihuan-de yifu 

I lose-asp. one-cl. I like -de dress 

(I lost a dress that I like)19 

whose deep structure would be: 
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The characteristice of this type are that the yl» of the matrix 
sentence (B) appears in the surface structure, and that the 
MOD clause in (A) is interpreted as being a Descriptire one, 



in the translation of (A). Again, (A) exactly represents (B) 



The interpretation of (D) parallels the interpretation of (F) 

(E) where the ndi - in (E) is the deictic determiner# The MOD 
clause describes the noun yifu in the same way that the REL 
clause describes the noun dress preceded by the deictic that in 
the English translation. 

3) Keeping in mind the characteristics of (D) and its deep 




(C) as this sequence would be understood in normal discourse. 
2) The Descriptive (b) type may be illustrated by the 



sentence: 



(ll) (D) W5 diu-le ndi-.iian w5 xihuan-de yifu 



I lose-asp. that-cl. I like -de dress 
(I lost that dress that I like) 



and its underlying structure: 



(E) Wo AOi'-ttiu nei-jian mod yifu 




(F) 




In (D) the determiner n^i - can be seen to precede the MOD clause 



structure, and considering now the Restrictive MOD clause sen- 
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tence In which the determiner ndi- follows the MOD clause : 

(6) W6 diu-»le w5 xihuan-de n^i-.ilan yifu 

I lose— asp* I like -de the-cl# dress 

(I lost the dress that I like) 

from: 




we notice several points of comparison* First, the surface 
structures (D) and (G) are identical except for the position 
SiiliiSSl* Second, their deep structures look exactly identi- 
cal* The Interpretation of the MOD clause in (G), however, is 
not as a Descriptive clause, but as a Restrictive, or contrastive, 
one. Whereas the noun in (D) is further described by the MOD 
clause, the noun in (G) is restricted, or implicitly contrasted 
with another noun phrase, such as: 

^xihuan-de ndi-jian ylfu- 
1 not like — de that-cl* dress 

(the dress that I den* t like) 

The difference between these two deep structures which accounts 
for the difference in surface structure and in interpretation 
between (D) and (G) is that the determiner n|i- in (H) is the 
definite determiner. The fact that (G) is interpreted as 
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contrastlve, then, is a direct result of the fact that the 
definite ndl- in its matrix stringy entails the assumption that 
it is important to be able to distinguish the referent from 
others like it, which is what contrast means. (G) and its deep 
structure are equivalent, then, to the Restrictive REL clause 
type which is represented by the English translation of (G), 

It is here that the import of basing the interpretation 
of a complex structure on the interpretations of the underlying 
strings taken together becomes most obvious. Depending on 
whether ndi- in (D) and (H) is definite or deictic, the effects 
of the MOD transformation and the interpretation of its re- 
sulting structure will both be altered. 



The difference between these two types may perhaps be even 



more clearly illustrated by the pair : 

(12) (J) W5 kan-le n^i-bSn hou-de shu 

I see-asp. that-cl. thick-de book 

(I saw that thick book) 

and : 



The deep 



(K) W6 k?In-le hou-de ndi-b Sn shu. 

I see-asp. thick-de the-cl. book 
(I saw the thick book) 



structure of both is: 





The MOD clause In (J) is Interpreted as a DeseriptiTe one, while 
that in (K) is interpreted as Hestrictivs, implying a contrast 



The distinction between the two results from the fact that the 
nil- in the matrijc string (I») may be either a deictic or a 
definite determiner* It can be seen that (M) corresponds to 
the English sentence discussed above: 

A man Is tall 

in its grammaticality and its degree of usefulness* 

It remains to illustrate the MOD clause structure in whose 



surface representation no determiner appears* 

(N) W5 di5**le w5 xihuan-de yifu# 

I lose-asp* I like-de dress 

(I lost the dress (es) that I like) 

This sentence does not represent a fourth typ«i, however, since 

Its interpretation indicates that it results from the deletion 

of n^i" plus"classifier from a Restrictive MOD clause containing 

either the singular or the plural definite determiner: 




bdo«»de ndi»bSn shu 
thin*’de the-cl* booh 
(the thin book) 



W5 diCi-le w5 xihuan~de 




Suiomarizlng the three types of MOD clauses we have 
discussed : 



1 ^ 4 • 

*** * 



t^\. 

W / • 



V ^ - %v _ 

• • • jrx- A-ae iipun • # • 




2) Descriptive (b ); ... nji- X-de Noua ... 




W5 ASP-diu ndi -.1ian MOD yifu 




3) Restrictive ; 



-de 

W6 xihuan yi-jian yifu 
... X-de nSi“ Noun . . . 




W5 ASP-diu nAi-.iian MOD yifu 
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In terne of the relntionehip between the interpretation 
of a MOD olauee etrueture and the position of the determiner 

«iA fnciwp 4 wi *1 wr AWtl Alt 

wo — w w IWI jgr* 'W'jjrww^ — -*- — — ^ 

non-uceurrtnce of a MOD clause sentence of the form; 

• 3 • X-de yi- N • • • 

where ^i- follows the MOD clause* The explanation is that the 
indefinite, by the nature of the assumption which is part of 
its interpretation, is incompatible with the notion, of contrast, 
which is the interpretation of a sentence whose determiner is 
in this position, the assumption being that it is unnecessary 
to distinguish the item referred to by the noun from others 
like it*^^ Mandarin type 1), the Descriptive (a), and type 5), 
the Restrictive, correspond exactly to their Ehiglish counter- 
parts, while type 2) corresponds to the use of a REL clause 
with noun and that * Mandarin has no MOD clause counterpart 
of the Selective REL clause* 



V. CONCLUSION 



We have tried to show that underlying the fluent speaker* a 
ability to use and understand the determiners of his language 
are certain assumptions which he has about the necessity that 
his hearer discover what he is referring to , and about the 
ability of his hearer to make this discovery. We have shown how 
these assumptions underlie the speaker’s comprehension of a 
modifying clause sentence • and we have argued that these facts 
can and should be reflected in the linguistic description. 

We have assumed the universal categories of definiteness 
and indefiniteness y in spite of the fact that they are marked 
only optionally in some languages. Though this assumption 
appears to be intuitively soundy strong support could be pro- 
vided by proving the following hypothesis y which I judge to be 
a reasonable one; in many languages which do not obligatorily 
express definiteness and indefiniteness y these categories are 
optionally marked by '’borrowing" elements from two categories 
which do appear to be universal, the deictic marker and the 
numeral. 

It is l)ioped that through investigations of thlu type, 
comparative syntax may yield new insights into the nature of 
language universals and their importance to translation from one 
language to another. 



FOOTNOTES 



^Specifically, Chomsky, 1957, p. 26 ; Fillmore, 1963 , 
pp. Lees, I 96 O, pp, 14-15, 22 . 

2 

In Ihglish, a plural definite noun can be distinguished 
from a plural generic noun because of the absence of a deter- 
miner with the latter: 

The books are red. 

Books are red. 

The fact remains, however, that there seem to be no syntactic 
conditions on the occurrence of one rather than the other of 
these. 



^There are some semantic restrictions on and differences 
among these generics, but these will not be taken up here. 

4 

There are at least three other kinds of existential sen- 
tences which do not seem to have structures like (a) as sources. 
One kind is exemplified by: 

There’s somebody I’d like you to meet 
which contains a relative clause. Another is exemplified by: 
There’s a solution to that problem 
which obviously does not come from: 

•A solution is to that problem. 

A third can be illustrated by the listing form which can be an 
answer to a question, such as: 

Who’s coming to the 3 >arty? 

There’s Sue, Jane, Bob, and Dick. 

5 

In this study, for the purpose of explication, we will 
refer to a modifying clause in English as a REL clause, and to 
that in Mandarin as a MOD clause, although they are obviously 
syntactically (but not translationally ) equivalent. 

Again, for the purpose of explication, only those 
structures containing one relative clause symbol will be dealt 
with here. 

7 

For discussion of the identity condition, see Chomsky, 
1964, P. 95. 

g 

This was precisely the objection raised by Beverly Robbins 
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(p* 4) to the "kernelization" of a complex sentence into a pair 
of simplexes, one containing *'a N,” the other ”the N,” 

9 

It appears that the following analysis, suggested by 
Frofessor D« x« Langendoen, may provide additional support for 
this formulation* The sentence: 

How good a boy is John? 
comes from: 

John is a boy 

How good*”is the boy? 

where the deep structure will have the following form: 




Support for the hypothesis advanced here is provided by the fact 
that the determiners in these strings must be the ones indicated 
by this diagram* It can be seen that the ungrammaticality of: 
*How good the boy is John? 

precludes the use of the in the matrix string, while to sub- 
stitute a for the in the constituent string would result in a 
noun phrase which native speakers consistently accept as being 
generic : 

How good is a boy? 

Because the strength of this argument depends in part on the 
decision made concerning the means by which speakers are able to 
distinguish generic from definite and indefinite determiners, 
it appears that this decision will play an important role in 
our description of determiners in the grammar* 

^^Surface structures containing certain verbs cannot be 
analyzed in this way, but these will not be discussed here# 

For example, the sentence: 

I would like a dog that doesn't shed 
cannot be considered as having the deep structure: 
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siztce **Tae dog doos not shed*' entails a referent 
there is none# 



where in fact 



11 

Although the details of the implications of this con- 
ception of the sources of Selective REL clauses have not been 
sufficiently worked out, support for an analysis of this type 
IS provided by an account of the superlative in which a sen- 
tence containing a singular noun phrase, as in: 

She was the prettiest girl on the stage 

xs derived from a sentence containing the same noun phrase in 
the plural : ^ 

. Some pre tty girls were on the stage 

whxch is a reasonable account of the derivation of this struc- 
ture# .1 am indebted to Professor Charles J. Fillmore for 
pointing out this relationship to me* 



12 « 

this relationship between a and 
tne in sentences related in the syntactic component of the"" 

gr^ar is given by the relationship between a and the in phrases 

the King of France 
and its syntactic source : 

France has a king 

where the appropriateness of the former can be seen to depend on 
e ^ truth of the latter • Though the relationship between the 
derivation of this type of phrase and that of a modifying clause 
structure highlights some of the points made here concerning 

the nature of determiners, we will not pursue it further in 
this study* 



13 

j ^though many of the claims made here concerning Mandarin 
are doubtless true of the Chinese languages in general, my lack 
of familiarxty with any of them except Mandarin precludes 
generalisations of this type* The term Mandarin is used, then, 



not to specifically exclude the other Chinese languages, but 
simply to represent a language capable of being the object of 
a study of comparative syntax* 

l^tm.j - j- a . vinno'n'ro'nAP noun must 

XK> WW ocnj w**« V W Mvr** ^ — JC Jtr 

appear with a definite or indefinite marlcer : 

*Book is on the table* 

^^One important difference between this existential marker 
y5u and tlxc existential there is in English is that the former 
appears to be generated by means of rewriting rules in the base 
component, while the latter seems to be the result of a stylxstic 
transformation. Such differences will be ignored in the present 
nalysis, as will the interesting problem of the relationship 
.etween the indefinite and the existential marker in these two 
languages f 

^^The transcription system used here will be PINYINi 

^*^It should be kept in mind that a noun in Mandarin is 
also unspecified as to number, though the examples will be 
translated with singular English nouns* 

^^This fact was interpreted somewhat differently by 
Y. R. Chao ( 1948 ), p* 51» where he states that ”a noun in sub- 
ject position is usually definite: 

(13) Shu zdi nSr? 

Book located where 
(Where is the book?) 

[where the romanization and translatxons are mine! , whxle a noun 
in object position usually refers to something indefinite: 

(14) NSr y5u shil?” 

Where exist book 
(Where is a book?) 

These examples clearly indicate, however , that definiteness 
and indefiniteness are a function of the presence of the 
existential marker. 

An exception to this generalization might be thought \^o 
be the occurrence of the existential marker with proper nouns. 
These can usually be shown, however, to be found in the 
clause of a complex conditional, and are usually understood this 

way even if the second clause is deleted: 

( 15 ) Y5u Shang-San zhdogu tade haizi. 

Exist Zhang -San take care of his child 

bdy6ng pd. 

NEG use afraid 

(Since there is Zhang— San to take care of his 
child, you don*t need to worry.) 
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19 

Again, it must be emphasized that these exan^les are 
all to be considered as being associated with a normal stress 
pattem«i 

20 

With a deep structure involying a different pair of 
sentences, it could be seen that the constituent string need 
not appear in the form in which it woxad be spoken if it were 
an Isolated sentence in normal discourse* For example, the 
surface structure: 

(0) W5 kdn-le yi-bSn Grimm xi5-de shu 

I read-asp* a- cl* Grimm write-de book 

(I read a book that Grimm wrote) 
has the deep structure: 




(Q) would normally appear in spoken discourse as: 

(R) Ndi-bSn shu shi Grimm xiS-de 
which is the result of applying an optional transformation to 
(Q)* Since this transformation does not change the meaning of 
(Q), however, there is no reason to insist that it apply to (Q) 
before the MOD transformation applies* In fact, a universal 
restriction that optional transformations may not apply to the 
strings of a complex deep structure appears to be a reasonable 
one* 



21 

This conception of "determiner-less” surface structures 
was suggested to me by Anne Hashimoto in personal conversation* 

It should be emphasized that this is the derivation for the 
non-generic interpretation of a sentence like (N)* 

22 

A sentence such as : 

(l6) W5 xihuan zudtian lAi-de san-ge r6n 
I like yesterday come-de three-cl. person 

(I like the three people who came yesterday) 
in which the indefinite numeral-plus-classifier follows the 



MOD clause, appears to be a counterexample to this explanatxon# 
It seems, however, that this is an example of a surface MOD 
clause structure which results from a deletion, as discussed 
above# Thus, this sentence is semantically' 

©(juivsXsjit to t 

W5 xihuffn zudtian Ifii-de ndi san-ge\6n. 
and is best viewed as its syntactic equivalent as well, with 
the nei deleted. 

23 

This hypothesis was suggested to me by Professor D. T. 
Iiangendoen, though I take the responsibility for its inter- 
pretation. 



APPENDIX 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 
( 12 ) 
(15) 

( 14 ) 

(15) 

( 16 ) 



^ i- fiil lx 

^‘f A ^ ^ ^ 

® f ijiLhij 'L . 

^ ^.-- 

1^4 ^ -ff 

^ I 

^ n ^ f 

4 ■^'f^ ^ 1^ -f. A */^ 

^ 'tX X 4- i i'ij k. 
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